FROUDE

all. What, then, are we to think of the value of other
statements made apparently on no authority whatever
but that of the author's own judgment or assumption?'
One is reminded occasionally of some of the notes
which Gibbon appends to his text. We read some of
the pages describing the doings of the Empress Theo-
dora and her husband, and we are referred in a footnote
again and again to a passage from Procopius as author-
ity for each statement. But if we turn to Procopius
himself we shall find that the Roman historian when he
tells us of atrocities committed by Justinian, and the
shameful practices of Theodora, tells us also that
Justinian had a way of suddenly disappearing from
human sight altogether, and of occasionally walking
about with the head of some unsightly lower animal
substituted by enchantment for the head which was his
own human property. Naturally we are inclined to
ask why we should be expected to give unlimited faith
to one story which Procopius tells of Justinian, when it
is absolutely impossible for the most credulous amongst
us to give one moment's credence to the other -story.
No one supposes that Gibbon wilfully meant to deceive,
or that he deliberately abstained from quoting the
magical tales of Procopius lest he should thereby dis-
parage the credit of Procopius in all the rest of his
narration. Gibbon liked to believe the one set of
stories, and so he called Procopius in as his authority for
repeating them; he could not possibly lend a moment's
belief to the other set of stories, and so he quietly
dropped them altogether out of his consideration.
Froude appears to have adopted a somewhat similar
plan of action. He was determined to take a positive
view of each case, and he referred to certain authorities
from which he had drawn his impression, without taking
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